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The discussions of the campaigns offer no marked deviations from 
the best criticisms of the wars which Moltke conducted. Colonel 
Whitton has had the benefit of Marshal Foch's comments on the 
subject and has used them to advantage. Wisely, however, he re- 
fuses to commit himself with the Marshal in the matter of the 
French and German schools of strategy, and takes the view that the 
determining struggle between the two has not been fought. The 
success of Gravelotte, the author says, is credited to the German 
school by only a narrow margin; but he adds that the first Mame 
was a French victory by a very similar fall of the dice. 

The most serious criticism to be made of these chapters is that 
when the troops begin to move, the individuals are lost sight of in 
the mass. Battles are won as a game is played. Battalions move 
like pawns on the board. But only once or twice, and then faintly, 
do we catch a glimpse of the man who is pla)ring the game and 
moving the counters. Mr. Williams, in his Editor's Preface, points 
to the difficulty of portraying the human Moltke. We did not expect 
that. But we did want the un-human one. We looked for some- 
thing to show us that Brain, which was Moltke, that lay behind the 
German successes — something which would show us that Will at 
work. For even with an intellect such as his, those momentous de- 
cisions were the result of effort. The orders which achieved victory 
came from a human mind, and not a printing-press ; and if we could 
not have the Chief of Staff, we wanted at least that impersonation 
of force which was Helmuth von Moltke. 

Lucius H. Holt 
Colonel, U. S. A. 

Alexander W. Chilton 
Major, Infantry, U. S. A. 
West Point 

Out of My Life. By Marshal von Hindenburg. Trans- 
lated by F. A. Holt. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1921. — 
Two volumes, x, 267 ; 296 pp. 

These volumes inevitably suggest a comparison with the memoirs 
of General Ludendorff, and it may be said at once that the field- 
marshal's reputation is as much enhanced by his autobiography as 
that of his quartermaster-general was lowered by his apologia. The 
colossal arrogance and sustained ferocity which make Ludendorff's 
book so distasteful are refreshingly absent ; instead, Hindenburg has 
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written, in a pleasant, unpretentious manner, the narrative of an 
honest soldier called to a task for which he had no particular quali- 
fication or training, who did his best and, when the end came, made 
little effort to saddle someone else with the responsibility of defeat. 
Unlike Ludendorff, he does not belittle his comrades in arms or de- 
nounce the civil government; he is content to tell his story, to give 
credit to others, and to leave the verdict to posterity. And in the 
making of that verdict it will not be forgotten that when LudendorfE 
and William II had fled, when civil government and home front had 
alike collapsed, Hindenburg "remained at his post" (as he very 
simply puts it), brought home the remnants of his shattered army, 
and rendered invaluable services to the Republic which he despised. 
Precisely because it seeks neither to exculpate nor to excuse, his book 
is the most pleasing and the most convincing of all the explanations 
offered to the German public, and one cannot help feeling that if 
the essentially tolerant spirit of Hindenburg had dominated the 
German army from the beginning of the war, peace would have 
brought with it less hatred and bitterness. 

Not that Hindenburg was other than a thorough Prussian. A 
long line of military ancestors predisposed him to regard the Prus- 
sian royal house as " the prop and pillar of the Fatherland " and 
inspired him with " the good old Potsdam spirit " ; he states bluntly 
that the old army was built " on right lines ", and records his " un- 
shakable conviction . . . that the old German spirit will descend 
upon us again ". Yet he belonged to the Bismarckian rather than to 
the Wilhelmian era. An oiBcer in the campaigns of 1866 and 1870, 
he understood war " under strong and resolute political leadership 
combined with clear and straightforward military objectives"; but 
he also " knew its wholesale encroachment upon every side of human 
activity too well not to wish that it should be avoided as long as 
possible". The fact that he voluntarily retired in 1911 because 
"there was no prospect of war" — an interesting comment on the 
doctrine of Einkreisungspolitik — indicates the gulf between the old 
and the rising generation of soldiers who were steadily mounting to 
power under the restless encouragement of William II. It is a pity 
that not more Germans perceived, before 1914, that "we were ven- 
turing into the distant ocean of world politics before our founda- 
tions in Europe had been sufficiently secured " ; to Hindenburg " as 
a soldier, the contrast between Austria-Hungary's political claims 
and her domestic and military resources was particularly striking ". 

As material for the history of the war, Hindenburg's sketchy book 
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is not to be compared with LudendorfE's detailed account. But it 
helps dispose of the legend, current during the war, that the field- 
marshal was a mere figure-head, for he played an important role as 
mediator. Accustomed to court and society, free from prejudice or 
envy, easy of approach, he was well fitted to smooth over differences 
that were constantly arising between the military and civil authori- 
ties or between Germany and her allies. When critical decisions 
were necessary, it was he who reported them to the Emperor, of 
whom he always speaks, with deep reverence and evident sincerity, 
as " my All-Highest War Lord " ; when distinguished visitors ap- 
peared, it was he who entertained them. Content to let Ludendorff 
manage the details of operations, he nevertheless assumed full re- 
sponsibility for the Hindenburg program and for the offensive of 
1918, which, justified by his "confidence" in the German army, 
was the only alternative to " a slow death by exhaustion " and was 
forced by " the regrettable decay of the power of resistance of our 
allies ". 

Toward those allies he is less bitter than Ludendorff, if equally 
critical. He frequently complains that the Austrians " had too little 
confidence in themselves " or that, while aware of their defects, 
" this knowledge was not always accompanied by the resolution to 
repair the damage that had been done ". The Bulgarians were 
thoroughly selfish and unreliable, while the Turks were the essence 
of loyalty, although "from a military point of view" their Pan- 
Islamic ambitions "always tended to deflect Turkey into wrong 
paths ". Interesting admissions are that the German " spy system 
produced only miserable results " and that the United States " un- 
derstood war ". Like Ludendorff, he admires the resisting power of 
France — " Among us Clemenceau's battle-cry, ' I make war !' foimd 
the echo, ' We seek peace ' " ; nor did he misjudge Britain — " Eng- 
lish prisoners at the end of 1917 spoke in the same tone as those at 
the end of 1914". So we are prepared for his final lament that 
" the homeland collapsed sooner than the army ". 

The most startling passage in the book deals with President Wil- 
son's attempted mediation; Hindenburg speaks of the address of 
January 22, 1917 as "a declaration of war rather than a peace pro- 
posal ", but he goes on : 

In October, ipiS, I learned from certain publications that immediately 
after his message to the Senate, President Wilson had informed the 
German ambassador in Washington of his willingness to take official 
steps for peace. The news had reached Berlin on January 28th. Until 
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the autumn of 1918 I had never heard of this step of Wilson which 
apparently went pretty far to meet us. I do not know, even today, 
whether mistakes or a chain of adverse circumstances were responsible. 

LudendorfE's account {Own Story, vol. I, pp. 379-81), while not ex- 
plicit, leaves the impression that Hindenburg was present at the 
discussion of this proposaV with the Emperor. The point should be 
cleared up, but is perhaps immaterial, for Hindenburg adds that 
" war with America was inevitable at the end of January, 1917 ". 

Just a word must be said about the readable style and the excel- 
lent translation. But the publisher should Have known that the title 
" Marshal " is not used in the German army. 

Bernadotte E. Schmitt 
Westikn Reserve University 

Mexico and Its Reconstruction. By Chester Lloyd Jones. 
New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1921. — xi, 330 pp. 

As results of the study of Mexican conditions which began in the 
fall of 1917 under the auspices of Mr. E. L. Doheny, there have 
now appeared seven books. Two are by Walter Flavins McCaleb,^ 
three by Wallace Thompson,* another by Fred Wilbur Powell,* and 
the seventh is by Dr. Lloyd Jones. Together they present the chief 
interests which invited the attention of the body of men and women 
enlisted in the investigation. As yet no works have appeared which 
devote themselves specifically to the petroleum situation, the mining 
industry, the educational interests, or the agrarian problem. 

Mexico and Its Reconstruction includes a wider range of topics 
than any of the other volumes mentioned, save perhaps Mr. Thomp- 
son's People of Mexico, this latter being a survey of many phases of 
the social problem in Mexico. It contains much of value, the chief 
defect being that it presumes an untenable thesis, namely, that the 
Mexican nation is a reversion to the Indian type, and that in order 
to survive it must be dominated by a white race, the inference being 
that foreign investors will provide the dominant element. This 

1 Present and Past Banking in Mexico. New York, Harper's, 1920. 
The Public Finances of Mexico. New York, Harpers, 1941. 

2 The People of Mexico; Who They Are and Hoia They Live. New York, 
Harper's, 1921 ; Trading with Mexico, New York, Dodd Mead and Company, 
1921 ; The Mexican Mind, a Study of National Psychology, Boston, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1922. 

* The Railroads of Mexico. The Stratford Company, 1921. 



